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At last, he led me to a place where [the young man
was sitting]; on seeing him, I made him a very low1
saldm ; he beckoned me to sit down; I sat down with
respect. What do I see but the young man sitting
alone on a masnad, with the tools of a goldsmith lying
before him; and he had just finished a branch of
emeralds. When the time came for him to rise up,
all the slaves that were around the place concealed
themselves in [different] rooms; I also from fear hid
myself in a small closet. The young man rose up,
and having fastened the chains of all the apartments,
lie went towards the corner of the garden, and began
to beat the bull he usually rode. The noise of the
animal's roaring reached my ear, and my heart quaked
[with fear] ; bat as I had ran all these risks to deve-
lop this mystery, I forced the door, though trembling
with fear, and under the screen of the trunk2 of a tree,
I stood and saw [what was going on]. The young
man threw down the club with which he was beating
[the bull], and unlocked a room and entered it. Then,
instantly coming out, he stroked the bull's back with
his hand, and kissed its mouth; and having given it
some grain and grass, he came towards me. On per-
ceiving this, I ran off quickly, and hid myself in the
room.

The young man unfastened the chains of all the
rooms, and the whole of the slaves came out, bringing
with them a small carpet, a wash-hand basin, and a

1  Literally, " a salam aj low as tho carpet;" or as we say, " a bow to the
ground."

2 gpfre various editions of the text read tunna, ua particukr kind of tree."
In one of my MSS., however, the read ing i? fame, tho inilected form of tan&9
the "trunk of a tree," which u belter souso.